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THAT WILL-O’-THE-WISP, THE INNOCENT 
INSCRUTABLE GIVEN? 


UNCTIONAL realism? is a fresh and auspicious name for an 
epistemological attitude long known as pragmatism or radical 
empiricism, but undér those names seldom understood, and has much 
in common with what is now known as objective relativism. Owing 
to the dualistic tradition of modern philosophy which separated 
mind from nature and epistemology from metaphysics, and owing 
to the persistent tendency to distort the objective aspects of expe- 
rience by confusing the experiencing with the experienced, prag- 
matism is still regarded by many of its critics as a species of subjective 
idealism. Under the name of functional realism, pragmatism may 
be able to convert conventional realists to realism. To this end 
Boodin’s version of functional realism is hopeful because, while in- 
sisting with pragmatism that nature is a dynamic process and not 
a substance, individuated and actively concrete in perspective rela- 
tions or energy configurations, which in turn are correlated and inte- 
grated in larger contexts and ultimately in the cosmic context itself, 
he lays the larger stress on the super-individual control or the 
cosmic context whereas the pragmatist lays the larger stress on the 
creative role of the individual perspectives. 

I shall invite your attention in this paper to the basic fallacy in 
direct and dualistic realism, considering the scepticism, nay the 
utter stultification of knowledge of nature which issues from the 
barren and deceitful principle of the given. This basic fallacy is 
the disjunction of given things from the dynamic context in which 
and by which they are given, and given as things. Our text will be 
taken from my colleague, D. C. Williams’, valiant, but I suspect 
futile, efforts in a series of articles * over the past two years to save 

1A paper presented in the Open Forum on ‘‘ Functional Realism,’’ to the 
Pacific Division of the American Philosophical Association at the University 
of California at Berkeley, December 27, 1934. 

2 The title of J. E. Boodin’s presidential address to the Pacific Division at 
the University of California at Los Angeles, December 29, 1933. 

3**The Innocence of the Given,’’ this JourNAL, Vol. XXX (1933), pp. 
617-628; ‘‘Truth, Error, and the Location of the Datum,’’ this JournaL, Vol. 
XXXI (1934), pp. 428-438; ‘‘The A Priori Argument for Subjectivism,’’ 
Monist, Vol. XLIII (1933), pp. 173-202; ‘‘The Inductive Argument for Sub- 


jectivism,’? Monist, Vol. XLIV, (1934), pp. 80-107; ‘*The Argument for 
Realism,’’ Monist, Vol. XLIV (1934), pp. 186-209. 
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direct realism from collapse, by a nostrum which he calls indiffer- 
ently the innocence or the inscrutability of the given. It is both 
entertaining and instructive to find the inscrutable lending itself 
slowly but surely to his scrutiny, thus affirming what he expressly 
if denies. 
| By the principle of the innocence of the given we are to under- 
| stand ‘‘that the givenness of a thing to conscious experience is 
neither equivalent nor necessary nor sufficient to knowledge about 
i that thing.’’* On occasion what is given to conscious experience may 
be a cognition, but in such cases the cognition is not a knowledge of 
! 












what it is that is given. On the basis of this sovereign principle far- 
reaching consequences are made out, of which the following it will 
be our business to challenge. What is discreditably dubbed ‘‘a 
priori realism’’ becomes an obvious fraud, for the immediate ex- 
perience of an external world asserted by pragmatists and com- 
monly by direct realists lacks the knowledge certificate that what is 
thus experienced is the external world. Solipsism, dualistic realism, 
and pragmatism all become plausible hypotheses, to be rejected 
finally in favor of direct realism because of the weight of inductive 
evidence. Most gladsome perhaps is the relief afforded direct real- 
ism in the explanation of error. 

Now though this tolerance of diverse epistemologies is engaging, 
it seems to betray conflicting and equivocal trains of thought. The 
direct realism espoused fades almost out of the picture, dualistic 
realism in effect becomes the dominant and pervasive theme, and 
where the discrepancy seems to be sensed functional or pragmatic 
realism surreptitiously, at times almost openly, is called upon to 
restore order. The basic paradox consists in the fact that somehow, 
somewhere—we are not shown how or where—the inscrutable be- 
| comes scrutable, the thing-in-itself gets known, for the viability of 
knowledge is as much asserted at times as is the innocence of the 
given. As a subsidiary paradox, the given is substantialized and 
{ secluded beyond benefit of the promised knowledge of its isolation. 
1 Like Achilles in the forlorn chase of the tortoise, knowledge is im- 
| potent to take even the first step, for the given is eternally beyond it. 
| 
| 




























I propose to show that the argument is suspended in unstable 

equilibrium between dualism and functionalism. In one sense the 

. assertion of the innocence of the given is an innocent truism, incontro- 
| vertible, innocuous; in another sense the assertion seems important, 
and has been a central tenet in Dewey’s instrumentalism. In the 
argument under examination the two senses are blurred to the con- 
fusion of both. As to the first, the truth underlying conventional 

realism’s view of nature as substantival and independent of mind 











4**The Innocence of the Given,’’ loc. cit., p. 627. 
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is the fact that knowing an event is not the same as being that event. 
This truistic dualism becomes sinister and enigmatic, and leads 
neither to critical realism nor to an inductive monistic realism, but 
to scepticism and utter unintelligibility, only if knowing is sup- 
posed to aim at this absurd identification. Notwithstanding that 
he presses this very absurdity against ‘‘a priori realism,’’ Williams 
seems to see the absurdity through a glass darkly, seems to think 
that knowledge ought to, though alas it can not, grasp in this literal 
fashion its object. Only on this supposition does his rejection of 
pragmatism become intelligible. 

In the second sense, the given is innocent in that while qua given 
or taken it possesses immediate qualitative character for our per- 
ceptual awareness and makes sense as a familiar object of what has 
been called knowledge by acquaintance, fits in to the ongoing act 
as an integral part; frequently it suffers diremption, becomes a 
datum for inquiry and judgment, and attention becomes directed to 
other things in relation to which the problematic datum becomes a 
cognoscendum, becomes object and objective of knowledge. Where 
and so far as an event integrates significantly with other events and 
becomes a part of a systematic whole, where the event is an ade- 
quate stimulus to the ongoing act of the psycho-physical organism, 
it incorporates meaning and is an object and is not innocent. 
Wherever and in whatever specific respects an event fails to pro- 
vide, or to eventuate in, this significant integration, it becomes in 
those specific respects a datum and is in so far forth innocent. In- 
nocence is thus always a relative matter, never absolute. The data 
with which we deal always have meaning of some sort, are informa- 
tive even in the problems which they set, tell us something even if 
not just what we want to know. 

Now the argument under examination indiscriminately unites 
these two interpretations to the befuddlement of the reader. A fine 
appreciation of the inductive character of knowledge is cogently 
implemented to prove against ‘‘a priori realisms’’ that immediate 
knowledge of or identification with a given non-mental substance is 
impossible. That we readily grant. But mediate, inductive knowl- 
edge of the given in this absolute non-mental sense stands con- 
demned as well. Nor are matters remedied much when as a com- 
promise it is insinuated that the given is or becomes in some respects 
scrutable or known, for the object of knowledge, according to the 
pragmatic analysis which the argument pretends to follow, is not 
the datum per se but the datum as completed object, as cognoscendum. 

It will be convenient, though in some respects a disservice, to 
divide our examination of the argument into five parts. First we 
shall note those aspects of the argument in which common sense, 
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naive realism, and functional realism are happily joined and have 
the upper hand. Secondly, those aspects which are most sub- 
jectivistic and dualistic. Thirdly, those features which are objecti- 
vistic but no less dualistic. Fourthly, the confusion between the 
datum and the cognoscendum, and the misapplication of pragmatic 
analysis. And finally the interpretation of error. 


J. FunctionaL REALISM 


Eddington’s reference to the elephant and grassy hillside was 
intended as a didactic device or a crutch for those uninitiated in 
the mysteries of physics. Quite realistic, on the other hand, are the 
simplicity and inclusiveness of the opening lines of The Innocence 
of the Given. ‘‘The world,’’ we are reminded, ‘‘is full of a number 
of things. Some of them are known about by human minds. Some 
of them are actually given to human minds—that is, they are in- 
gredients of the conscious experience of those minds.’’® Is not this 
an ingenuous beginning for an argument which professes doubt as 
to whether there is any external world? Undoubtedly, it is ad- 
vantageous to have antecedent persuasion of the existence of things 
other than minds when later effort is given to prove the possibility 
of the privacy of mental states and the inscrutability of independ- 
ent things said to be given. But let us not anticipate. On the basis 
of the quoted statement, there seems to be no problem of an external 
world, for some things in that world are given to our immediate 
awareness and presumably we have knowledge about still other things 
not given, through their connections with the given. 

Further along we read: ‘‘Everything and anything of which 
the mind is immediately aware, any mental content is given to that 
mind, in the dual sense that it is an ingredient of conscious expe- 
rience and that it can be a datum or occasion for interpretation.’’ ° 
Save for a possibly ambiguous phrase, ‘‘mental content,’’ we seem to 
be on firm ground. Commendable first is the plain implication that 
the given is scrutable, not something simply externally there but 
something that we are immediately aware of, and sure of, in its own 
right and behalf. And as the passage goes on to say, the given 
usually has quality, structure, thinghood—the very properties, I take 
it, that we mean by nature. Hence again there is no problem of an 
external world, no dualism to be bridged. When the given is prob- 
lematic, a datum for interpretation, the problem would seem to 
relate, not to what the datum is as object of immediate awareness 
(for there can be no mistake about that), but rather to what it 


5 Op. cit., p. 617. 
6 Op. cit., p. 617. 
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means. The datum is, of course, innocent of our knowledge about 
it, for a problem is not its own solution, but this is in no wise preju- 
dicial to the objectivity of the state of affairs that constitutes the 
problem or datum. We are expressly told that the given need not 
be ‘‘a buzzing, blooming confusion, a blind problem. On the con- 
trary, the given, as I mean it,’’ Williams says, ‘‘is very often highly 
structured and articulate; it may be as amenable or spontaneous as 
you please; and it may itself be the whole fabric of an interpreta- 
tion and the solution of a problem.’’* The prospect is so favorable 
here in face of the sequel, that there must be a joker somewhere; 
prosperity is just around the corner. If there is anything left of 
which the given is by now innocent, it is surely here sufficiently en- 
dowed to take care of the additions in due time. But alas for the 
jokers. 


II. Sussectivistic DUALISM 


This reading of the argument will doubtless try the patience of 
its author, for it smacks of the a priori realism which he means to 
refute. Wherein then, may we surmise, are the jokers? Three may 
be named, of which the first will be treated in this section. Accord- 
ing to the exigencies of the argument, the given is implicitly re- 
garded (1) as an invidiously subjective mental content, in which 
ease the argument purports to show that none the less we have 
knowledge about, though not conclusive knowledge about, the un- 
given physical world; or the given is identified with (2) what is 
existentially and externally but not necessarily consciously pre- 
sented to the mind, in which case it is in a Pickwickian sense ‘‘an 
ingredient of consciousness,’’ and known only indirectly if at all. 
(3) Williams may be claiming to be throughout non-committal as to 
whether the given, as object of immediate awareness, is peculiarly 
mental or physical, and may be meaning that, whatever the given 
be, knowledge about it is another and necessarily an inconclusive 
matter. Now to borrow an expressive critical phrase from my col- 
league, assumptions (1) and/or (2) appear to me queer and peculiar, 
and I would like to know how, consistently relative to the innocence 
of the given, they can be justified. Yet unless one or the other or 
both assumptions be made, there is no problem at large of an ex- 
ternal world. The third proposition, if freed from the other two, 
is perfectly true, but when made clear proves the opposite of what 
is intended. We come now to (1) which leads to subjectivistic dual- 
ism. 

An ad hominem remark concerning the defendant, the jury may 
find pertinent. For a considerable time, he tells me, he took and 

7P. 618. 
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acted upon the solipsistic hypothesis quite seriously, though he did 
not make clear how his actions were altered by the abandonment of 
the hypothesis or at just what point the inductive evidence brought 
about the change. Be that as it may, his present argument makes 
Descartes’ (to me) most peculiar assumption that if we are really 
empirical, we shall start with the given as a ‘‘mental content”’ or sub- 
jective fact. It would be unfair, of course, to ignore his belief born 
of induction, whatever that can prove to be, that the mental content, 
through no disclosure of its own, is in normal sense-perception 
identical with physical fact. What evidence his induction has to 
support it, failing help from the given, especially considering how 
munificently Williams has endowed the given, I fail to see. But 
again what is immediately important is the dualism with which 
he thinks every theory of knowledge ought to start. Thus he writes 
that ‘‘The distinction between these two [‘the conscious content’ 
and ‘the real object’] is relevant on any conceivable theory of 
knowledge, even on the phenomenalistic or neo-realistic, for which 
the content is supposed to be a part, but only a part, of the ob- 
ject... .’’* The pragmatist’s identification of percept and object 
and denial of the distinction between subjective appearance and 
objective reality becomes here inconceivable; experience and nature, 
for Williams, are prima facie two things, and so he supposes they 
must be for the pragmatist. 

Now if it be arbitrary, as the argument affirms, to maintain that 
the content of perception is imposed from without, is it any less 
arbitrary to regard it as subjectively generated? This issue, upon 
which so much of epistemology has turned, is becoming very thin. 
That the child’s experience is objective before it is self-conscious is 
said to be irrelevant because it implies ‘‘the very peculiar assump- 
tion that the temporal priority of an opinion guarantees its truth,”’ 
and ‘‘Most of us would, on the contrary, consider the notions of 
our babyhood less reliable than those of a later date.’?® That psy- 
chological data are derived in contradistinction from physiological 
and physical facts simply means ‘‘that most people believe the 
realistic hypothesis and that the connotations of all ordinary lan- 
guage are fixed by that hypothesis.’’*° Children then are scarcely 
less ignorant of their world in this respect than most of their elders. 
It is perhaps no answer to these objections that they miss the point 
of both of the arguments and of the ‘‘a priori’’ argument in gen- 
eral, for that argument is not a dialectical one, as is asserted, does 

8 ** Scientific Method and the Existence of Consciousness,’’ Psychological 
Review, Vol. 41 (1934), p. 463. 


®**The Argument for Realism,’’ loc. cit., p. 189. 
10 [bid., p. 190. 
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not proceed by ‘‘pure intellection,’’ whatever that is, and does not 
seek to prove that an external, independent world is an object of 
knowledge. Rather than to the notions of babes or the analytical 
interpretations of physics, attention is called to the macroscopic, 
qualitative, oft-times highly structured features of the innocently 
given entities, which afford basis, and the only ultimate basis, for 
thought, and for anyone’s thought. These features of nature are 
not an object of knowledge save as they are the given materials and 
subject-matter presupposed and necessarily taken into account by 
knowledge. Knowledge is not limited to such features and indeed 
transforms and transcends them, but without them knowledge is 
impossible. 

The nearest thing to pure intellection is the appeal to a logic 
which speaks from some cathedratic vantage-point independent not 
only of psychology, physics, laymen, and children, but of the inno- 
cent given as well. In science at least thought sooner or later has to 
appeal to facts for evidence and confirmation. The stuff of what 
we call material or physical facts may be shaped, but not initially 
made, by thought. Now either we take the given as innocent of 
physical status or we don’t, and it is a verbal exercise as to whether 
we call the given subjective and representative, objective and pre- 
sentative, or subjective and presentative; the distinctions are mean- 
ingless apart from the factors distinguished, apart from the facts 
premised. We can note the relativity of the given to temporal, 
spatial, organic, or to sundry psychological perspectives—in all such 
cases the distinctions are plainly derivative and thereby affirm the 
connections which, when the derivations are ignored, the distine- 
tions are taken to exclude. The dualist factorizes a table into con- 
stituent properties, notes the relativity of some of the properties to 
subjective conditions, and then isolates these conditions as the basis 
for subjective data. The relativity of qualities to a subject is then 
taken to mean that they are qualities of the subject. Then proving 
he can add as well as subtract or divide, he desperately seeks to re- 
cover the world that he has lost, because of a poor memory, by 
evolving a peculiar theory of meaning which makes it possible for 
the ‘‘given’’ to mean the ‘‘ungiven.’’ Now one ean define terms at 
will, and philosophers take liberal advantage of this privilege, but 
if the given be sequestered as a mental content, it is plainly derived 
from the physical world which has been assumed all along. 


III. Osgsectivistic DUALISM 


This assumption of the external world becomes very clear in the 
transition, now to be noted, from subjectivistic to objectivistic dual- 
ism. Williams has seemed to assume the privacy of the given in 
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combating the proposition, ‘‘If a thing is not given, it can not be 
known.’’"* He saves the face of the dualist by showing in effect 
that the given, on that position, is not so private but what it can be 
‘‘significant of and continuous with a universe of events which are 
not consciously given.’’}* How this assertion of continuity between 
mind and nature differs in substance from functional realism, I 
leave its author to explain. We seem to be a long way from the 
inscrutable given, trivially disputing how much or how little of what 
we indubitably perceive is to be included in the given. It is a verbal 
matter whether we speak of the conventional secondary and primary 
qualities as physical or mental, so long as we admit, taking the second 
view, that physical conditions are known through their sensory con- 
sequences. 

This accommodating flexibility of the given is most astonishing, 
however, in the argument against the proposition, ‘‘If a thing is 
given, it must be known.’’ For here utterly without warning the 
given, which a moment ago was private mental content, is seemingly 
identified with extra-mental being just as such. ‘‘Now,’’ we are 
admonished, ‘‘the notion that to be a thing is to know it we have al- 
ready repudiated in principle. In practice, it would imply that 
a star knows more about itself than an astronomer. ... The truth 
is that a star, whatever its other merits, neither is nor has any 
knowledge.’’** This puzzles me first because it never occurred to me 
that anyone, not even the mystics against whom the argument here 
happens to be addressed, ever supposed that a star as a physical 
object exercises any kind of knowledge. But I am more puzzled 
that anyone, even a realist, should regard a star apart from a mind’s 
experience of it, as given, especially when the given was expressly 
defined as a mental content. 

The mystic is represented as saying first that he has ‘‘an outright 
identity with his object,’’ say the star or God. But surely identity 
here means, not the oneness of the star with itself, but the relation 
between the mind of the mystic and the star which is putatively an 
infallible knowledge of the star. To refute the mystic, if this is pos- 
sible, we must show, not that the star does not know itself—a con- 
fusion of the categories of knowing and being—-but rather that 
what he means by a star transcends or exceeds his evidence. Is it not 
possible that what the mystic means by God is given to him? To 
prove otherwise we should have to demonstrate that certain condi- 
tions or consequences specified expressly in his meaning are not 
present in his experience, and this might be hard to do if we took 

11 ‘*Tnnocence of the Given,’’ p. 621. 


12 Loc. cit. 
13 Ibid., p. 621. 
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his rather than our meaning. One is left here to wonder, as is too 
often the case in epistemological discussion, how stars, tables, and 
sundry other objects can even be talked about unless they are in part 
at least things meant, either as given in sense-perception or as con- 
nected in specifiable ways with the given. 

Here I suspect we touch the most difficult and the most authentic 
version of the principle of the innocence of the given. ‘‘The given,’’ 
we are told, ‘‘is as such mere fact, innocent of self-knowledge, to be 
known, if at all, indirectly, inductively, and inconclusively.’’ ** 
This could mean that when I experience a fact in some of its con- 
nections I am left ignorant, apart from investigation, of its other 
connections. I see clouds but am left to wonder whether they mean 
rain. The fact seen might be regarded as an object had rather than 
known, for about it there is no problem to occasion thought. The 
given, we might then agree, is always innocent of knowledge about 
the given, for by definition knowledge about it is knowledge of its 
relation to other things. But this is evidently not the construction 
of the author. He seems to mean that we have no assurance about 
the fact in any of its relations. As mere fact, the given is mere 
being, whatever is presented to me when I am conscious of some- 
thing presented, though not necessarily what I am conscious of. 
But surely this will not do. Apparently we are asked what the 
world is, if there be a world, and if we didn’t know it. We are asked 
to come at the knowledge situation from the outside, from being 
rather than from thought. How we can refer to the given at all 
under these limitations is not made clear. The knowledge of the 
limitations of the given itself contravenes the innocence of the 
given. That our knowledge of nature is incomplete and subject to 
change is indisputable, but the given is veridical just as it appears, 
as far as it goes. If appearances are deceiving, of what use are the 
appearances comprising inductive evidence? 


IV. CONFUSION BETWEEN DATUM AND COGNOSCENDUM 


It may be objected to the charge that there is an equivocal 
alternation between subjectivistic and objectivistic dualism, that 
all such criticism is peripheral and leaves the central principle un- 
scathed. That principle states that however a thing be given, whether 
it be really mental or really physical, the true knowledge that it is 
mental or physical is no part of the given experience. Nay more, 
“The givenness of 2... even as an ingredient or adjunct of an 
actual knowledge about z, is not in general sufficient for true knowl- 
edge about z.’’?5> Further, ‘‘This proposition is substantiated 


14 Op. cit., p. 617. 
15 Tbhid., p. 619. 
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theoretically by the pragmatic analysis, which showed that knowl- 
edge is a discursive and anticipatory structure which is for the most 
part transcendent of and loosely knit to any of the things it may be 
said to be ‘about,’ even when these things are given.’’** Here we 
meet a challenge not to be evaded. Here Williams, I hope to show, 
is on the threshold of pragmatic or functional realism, almost per- 
suaded, still straddling the entrance, still partially blinded by cross 
currents of wind and dust, unwilling to come in and unwilling to 
stay out. 

In the very act of distinguishing datum and cognoscendum, for 
this in effect is what the pragmatic analysis does, my colleague blurs 
the distinction, in one respect making it too wide and in another 
respect so narrow as practically to obliterate it. In place of the in- 
telligible and passable gap between two phases of knowledge, be- 
tween datum as object of immediate knowledge and cognoscendum 
as object of mediated knowledge, there is substituted the unintelli- 
gible and impassable gap between being or essence (undefinable and 
immured) and knowledge. The fact that knowledge about an ob- 
ject or about the given is anticipatory is taken to mean that there is 
no direct knowledge of what is given. On the other hand, notwith- 
standing this utter inscrutability and isolation of the given, it is 
assumed that the object, the cognoscendum, in which knowledge 
eventuates so far as it is true is the self-same inscrutable given. 
Now to be concrete, if x be the qualitative configuration given in 
perception and in my plan of action as a table, if I am aware of it as 
a table, then ‘‘knowledge about’’ the table certainly can not be con- 
cerned to certify the consciously given physical fact that there is a 
table. Knowledge about the table presupposes the table as fact or 
as had or as known. The table is given and scrutable as such, and 
is innocent only in relation to the cognoscendum. We may want to 
know what kind of table it is, or how it got here, or why it is set for 
guests. Knowledge about the given is, so to speak, knowledge about 
what is given as not-given, present as absent. Of course we may be 
in doubt as to the table itself, but in this case what is given in aware- 
ness is, though not the table, something just as objective or factual, 
say a wooden object with a certain color and figure. The point is 
that the innocence of the given is innocuous because the factuality 
of some things is perforce presupposed by the problems which 
initiate knowledge or thought about them. If, as was admitted, the 
given need not be a blind problem, it is scrutable at the start or 
at whatever point we engage it; it has just those hard, stubborn, ob- 
jective traits which identify it as a fact of nature for the scientist, 
though it does not as yet have the traits by which it becomes ex- 


16 Tbid. 
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plained as an object in a systematic context. What we come to 
know, in the process of knowledge about a thing, is not the given 
thing with which we started; otherwise thought would be a rubber 
stamp. 

It ought to be clear that I am not saying, as Williams probably 
supposes, that ‘‘Contexts and characters which are given with the 
given... are... the only ones it can own.’’** Quite the con- 
trary. If, as he argues, it be what Perry has called ‘‘the fallacy of 
exclusive particularity’’ to say that a thing can not have or par- 
ticipate in contexts and characters other than those given, it is 
equally what I may call the fallacy of inclusive particularity to say 
that what a thing is by virtue of given characters and context is 
identically what it is by virtue of ungiven characters and context. 
Further, the quoted passage stands self-convicted, for it clearly dis- 
tinguishes between contexts given (with the given) and contexts 
not given only then to renounce the distinction. Is it not evident 
that the meaning of ‘‘given’’ cries for clarification? In one and the 
same sentence it stands for what is apprehended in awareness or 
what is present and for what is not apprehended or what is absent. 
Now either contexts have efficacy in determining the nature of a thing 
or they don’t. If the latter, it is mystifying to refer to contexts 
at all. If the former, then though contexts may overlap or intersect 


or interact, and though in this sense we may speak of one thing in 
different contexts, the oneness is that of similarity and not of 
identity. In any case, it is not until what are supposed to be or 
known to be different contexts come to function in later experience 
as one, that we are justified in predicating one thing. 


V. EXPLANATION OF ERROR 


The confusion between the given and the cognoscendum, to which 
our last section has been devoted, is strikingly exemplified in the 
treatment of error. We are asked to consider the case of the ‘‘man 
in the dusky woods,’’ who ‘‘ ‘sees a bear’ where actually there is 
only a stump.’’1® As dusky as the woods is the monistic theory sug- 
gested as to how such mistaken identification is possible. ‘‘The ex- 
planation is, of course,’’ we are told, ‘‘that although the monistic 
theory does require that in such circumstances the man is im- 
mediately aware of an object which is actually a stump, it does not 
require that the man be cognitively aware that the object is actually 
a stump. ‘Objects,’ Mr. Lewis reminds us, ‘do not classify them- 
selves and come into experience with their tickets on them.’ ’’ »® 

17 Ibid., p. 627. 


18 ‘Truth, Error, and the Location of Datum,’’ p. 432, 433. 
19 [bid. 
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Several questions challenge attention before this ‘‘monistic’’ ex- 
planation is accepted. 

First, immediate awareness seems to stand in contrast with cog- 
nitive awareness, but the precise object or content of immediate 
awareness is not made clear. We are indeed told that the man ‘‘is 
immediately aware of an object which is actually a stump,’’ but 
presumably that the object is a stump is not immediately appre- 
hended. Until we are given to understand what is conscious datum 
on the basis of which an inference is made to a bear, the problem is 
not so much as even stated. The question is in fact begged by the 
apparently self-explanatory statement with which the account be- 
gins, namely, that the object is in fact a stump. We are prone to 
forget that we come at the knowledge-situation from the inside, not 
from the outside, not from external being. What poses as direct 
realism seems indistinguishable, once more, from dualism. For if 
the man is mistaken in ‘‘seeing a bear,’’ how do we know that he is 
not mistaken in supposing that there is any object there at all? 
Once we impugn the ‘‘reality’’ of characters of objects given or 
taken as given in the present context (which of course is really im- 
possible within that context), we must end with an immured sub- 
jective mental content. Then dualism ends in subjectivism, for if 
the data with which thought starts are subjective or unreliable, then 
the later inductive evidence or data which are supposed retroac- 
tively to indicate a mistaken identity are equally dubious. 

Now an effort is made to mitigate this dualistic or subjectivistic 
conclusion in the suggestion that there are certain abstract ele- 
ments or characters common to bear and stump, about which char- 
acters there is no error. But does this not amount to an admission 
that the given is in part at least scrutable and objective, real just 
as it appears? In which case, our problem about the external world, 
once more, is not whether it exists but rather how its nature is to 
be understood, how it is to be specified in detail, how its appearances 
are to be classified, correlated, ordered, and understood as specific 
objects. 

In this connection, it must be said of Mr. Lewis’ pronouncement, 
either that objects do not come into our experience at all, are not 
given, or that in whatever sense they may be said to come or be 
given, they come under some classification and with some tickets 
on them. They may acquire other tickets in other contexts, may 
be otherwise classified, have other meanings or uses, be stumps 
rather than bears, but thus circumstanced they are not as they are 
now given. Functional realism is almost embodied in the state- 
ment that ‘‘the monistic hypothesis implies that the givenness of 
the stump should sometimes instigate an interpretation-sequence ap- 
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propriate to, learned from or learned for, a bear.’’*° For we agree 
that there are events in nature independent of our thought and ex- 
perience and that on occasion these events, which in abstraction 
from our interactions with them are innocent and insufficient for 
knowledge about them, act upon us and instigate our reaction to 
them, and that knowledge hence is not a direct awareness of these 
independent events but rather a set of reactions or possible reac- 
tions, and we submit that objects of knowledge hence are defined or 
determined as much by these reactions as by the external events.”* 
On this showing, however, it is not a stump which instigates the 
knowledge-reaction-pattern of a bear, for the stump is itself an ob- 
ject, an object of knowledge, in part a consequence of a reaction- 
pattern. When we speak of stumps as innocent we confuse objects 
with their inferred external event-causes. 

Returning to the specific problem of the supposed mistaken 
identification of the bear, we have at least clarified the problem if 
we are agreed that thought is not concerned to copy or correspond 
with an external existent or event. Nature and the objects of nature 
are of a piece with our knowledge of nature, depending upon the 
manner in which they function and behave in our activity-interpre- 
tation processes. Bear and stump are equally appearances and 
equally realities, depending upon whether they are inadequate 
meanings and hence data or signs for interpretation or are adequate 
meanings and hence objects upon which action can proceed. If what 
appears there appears as a bear, behaves as such in my experience, 
then I know it as a bear, and there is no error or mistaken identi- 
fication. If and when the context changes and my activity can not 
proceed on that meaning or reaction-pattern, then what in the pre- 
vious context was an object, a bear, is now a datum for interpreta- 
tion, an inadequate stimulus for action. It is only by reference, ex- 
press or tacit, to this latter context that there can be any mistaken 
identification ; it is only when I affirm the object to be a bear in the 
face of its functioning as a stump, that I can be guilty of error or 
mistaken identification. I say indeed that it was a stump and not 
the bear that I thought it was, but only by virtue of present be- 
havior and context. As Mead has argued at length, the past over- 
laps and is conditioned by the present. 

There is not space available in this paper for consideration of 
the other arguments advanced in explanation of error. While as- 


20 Ibid., p. 433. 

21 Noteworthy is the approval given on page 429 to what Williams happily 
calls H. C. Brown’s ‘‘James-Lange’’ theory of knowledge. This theory is 
essentially pragmatic save in failing to recognize that the sensum itself is a 
Tesponse or action as much as a stimulus. It is not an external event. 
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serted as coming under the general rubric of ‘‘mistaken identifica- 
tion,’’ they are the very arguments employed by functional realism, 
emphasizing the relativity of perspectives and the scrutability of 
objects within these perspectives. The error charged by the critic 
of direct realism, Williams astutely shows to be due to a confusion 
of perspectives, to the critic’s unfounded assumption that char- 
acters objects exhibit in one context must be the same characters 
which they exhibit in another context. Exclusive particularity, so 
far from being a fallacy, is here in effect appealed to in order to 
correct a fallacy. 

In conclusion, my difficulties may be summed up in saying that 
further clarification is desirable in the meaning of ‘‘given,’’ ‘‘inno- 
cence,’’ and ‘‘knowledge.’’ These difficulties may be due in large 
part to the difficulty which is plaguing philosophers into disrepute, 
namely, that of getting out of one’s own into another’s circle of 
thought. My inquiry hence is designed as an attempt at clarifica- 
tion of basic meanings, some of which quite evidently I do not 
understand. If, as I suspect, my colleague means by the ‘‘given”’ 
what is not only externally but also independently there, then I can 
understand its ‘‘innocence’’ and the fallibility of all knowledge 
about it—even of it. Only in this case it is hard to see how knowl- 
edge of nature—that is, of such an immured physical world given— 
can have any relevance at all, and it is not clear how we ever can 
come to refer to the given in contradistinction to knowledge about the 
given. But even if this difficulty be waived, so long as we assert the 
given as a fact and equally assert knowledge as a fact, however incon- 
clusive such knowledge be, we have asserted that at some point the 
given becomes scrutable, gets known. Incidentally, I am perhaps 
inordinately pleased with the statement: ‘‘. . . in point of empirical 
fact, knowledge is not infallible.’’?? This intimate and reliable ac- 
quaintance with empirical fact is passing strange if all facts or 
things given are innocent and all knowledge is conjectural. Perhaps 
the situation is not so hopeless after all. 


Donaup A, Pratt. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES. 





A NOTE ON GENERAL VALUE THEORY 


PINOZA once suggested the integration aspect of the mind- 
object relation in these words: ‘‘He who has a true idea knows 

at that same time that he has a true idea.’’ Truth and the per- 
ceiving mind enjoy a peculiarity of relation not to be ignored or 


22‘¢Truth, Error, and the Location of Datum,’’ p. 431. 
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explained away as a relation like that between objects, and it is this 
peculiarity that demands justice for the knower in his contacts with 
facts. That there is an equivocal element implicit in all attempts to 
relate abstract mind and object is an old and oft-told tale. Unless 
the inquiry is confined to the individual knower reality is thrown to 
either the objective or the subjective side instead of being shown 
for what it is—the integration of mind and object. Tennyson, who 
had a fine faculty for the simple expression of stupendous para- 
doxes (e.g., ‘Our wills are ours to make them Thine’’), once defined 
individual experience as the knower’s participation in facts or 
events. He has Ulysses say, 


I am a part of all that I have met. 


This sense-analogy of withinness is preferable to the more usual 
sense-analogy of withdrawal from the object for purposes of ap- 
praising it. But still better is the poet’s thought in the lines imm2- 
diately following: 


Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 
Gleams that untravell’d world whose margin fades 
Forever and forever when I move. 


New truths are always interpreted by past experience, but only 
through the knower’s activity which amalgamates new and old. The 
transparent interpretive mind is an academic fiction on a par with 
the reality-copying mental image of the eighteenth-century psycholo- 
gists. 

It is the individual knower who stands in the way of such a 
eriterion for value as that of R. B. Perry. The principle, ‘‘any 
object of any interest,’’ instead of clearing the ground for a scien- 
tific approach to the study of value, succeeds only in removing the 
ground itself and leaving no approach at all. The activity of the 
knower is essentially discriminatory; in selecting values it may be 
misdirected from the standpoint of a better judge than the knower 
himself. His own capacity may be limited by lack either of native 
ability or of education or of both; his values may represent the re- 
verse of rational choice. But he must and he does make a choice 
which depends on personal qualification. Before him lie what appear 
to him as values, as non-values, or perhaps various degrees in the same 
value, and the non-values or the destroyers of his values that are 
shown in certain contexts are as definitely marked objects of in- 
terest as the values in those contexts. As a common denominator of 
value the principle of interest is disproved by the very diversity 
of values in the world. There is, however, only one free way of 
choice for the individual—that prescribed by full knowledge, and as 
a consequence of this the demand of the knower is always for more 
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and fuller light. But growing perception does not change the neces- 
sity for choosing values in non-serial contexts where valueless ob- 
jects are presented along with values, or, more rarely, choosing the 
highest among those gradations of a single value which represent 
intensities or degrees. 


II 


When, in contemplation of the art-object, Schopenhauer found 
rest from the insatiable demand of the knower for more knowledge, 
he did not escape that demand, but fulfilled its requirements of com- 
pletion or perfection in an object of knowledge. For an art-work 
represents a single value and, as far as this one fact is concerned, 
releases the mind from its exploratory urge. This is why, twenty- 
two centuries earlier than Schopenhauer, the Father of Logic, took 
an analogy for his metaphysical system of development from the 
field of art. Any art-object is a snapshot of mind-object integration 
in the completed structure. The moment of final knowledge carry- 
ing with it the thinker in his stages of growing perception up to 
the maturity of an idea is timeless because it is complete. But, 
though penetrative, the Aristotelian analogy of progression, which 
appears in the work of the plastic artist as moving from particu- 
larity to universality, is one-sided. Such progression, for instance, 
does not occur in the so-called dynamic arts. The statue-analogy, 
however, appealed so strongly to the philosophic imagination that 
the particular-universal situation as portrayed in a piece of sculpture 
was accepted as valid for all the arts besides being upheld in 
epistemology and eschatology as representing the supremacy of the 
universal. But only the plastic arts show metaphysical progress 
from the particular to the universal. Though the world-will of 
Schopenhauer (which is merely the desire for further evidence be- 
fore making decisions that must be made in any case) can be counted 
out in the contemplation or enjoyment of any art-work, the division 
of a truth into various psychical stages, which show growing insight 
until completion is attained, can be made, strangely enough, by al- 
lowing universals to develop into particular significances. The 
obliging field of art offers illustrations of the purely deductive 
aspect of learning as well as illustrations of induction. The proc- 
ess of development is evident only by implication, of course, in 4 
work of art, since here form and content, as is the case with every 
single fact or value, are wholly fused. It is in the stripping back of 
significance to the minutiae of the artist’s representative materials 
that the order of his progress is indicated. And a comparison of 
their basic media (made according to respective capacities for taking 
on the universal or the particular aspect in order to move toward 
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the complementary other) shows that though the sculptor does work 
from the particular to the universal, the poet, on the other hand, 
follows a metaphysical sequence of universality moving to par- 
ticularity.? 

It was necessary for Aristotle to illustrate his universals by what- 
ever would show the universal as ultimate in a developmental series. 
But Professor S. Alexander has built an imposing modern system 
of metaphysical progression on the universal Space-Time which de- 
velops into particularities. A metaphysic like that of Professor 
Alexander where the universal is found at the beginning of the 
series and is shown as growing into greater and greater particularity 
might be illustrated by an analogy drawn from poetic creation 
which would be equally just with Aristotle’s famous figure of the 
plastic artist at work on the unsculped marble. Poetry expresses a 
reversal of the process of artistic creation as it occurs in seulpture, 
since the melody with which poetic progression can be shown to 
begin in a cross-section of the poet’s art is, in relation to the actual 
content, an empty universal and it rises to particularity just in the 
incident related by the poem. 


III 


The term ‘‘universality’’ is sometimes used in the sense of com- 
plete significance just as in the poetry sequence referred to in the 
foregoing paragraph the term ‘‘particularity’’ is used to mean the 
story whose attenuated outline is represented by the poetic form 
employed for that purpose. But ‘‘the universal’’ in philosophical 
parlance generally refers to form minus content, which may be con- 
sidered either the furthest possible attenuation of its content or the 
true significance of this content. Frequently it is taken as both at 
once and thus the last limit of intelligence is held as highest in mean- 
ing. The present trend toward logical positivism illustrates a final 
step in the exaggeration of the abstract universal which is taken 
as correspondingly widened in scope when it has been diminished to 
mere mathematical relationship in the power of its particularity. 

The reason that the way up to universality can be shown to be 
the same as the way down to particularity is found in the content- 
less knowledge-situation represented by the subject-matter which 
is that of mere knowledge theory. The inquiry is confined to the 
limits of universality and particularity with reference to a single 
fact and is not concerned at all with the outside relations or the 
inner worth of the fact itself. Whatever may be discovered by the 


1I have presented this comparison in detail in my article, ‘‘The Universal- 


Particular Situation in Sculpture and Poetry,’’ in The Monist, Vol. XLIV 
(1934), pp. 255-261. 
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inquiry as to the gradations of the series from incomplete to com- 
plete knowledge, these gradations can not be properly called values 
and non-values in the same sense that the original fact is a value 
or a non-value in various contexts. Here it is not in any context, 
but is merely the focus of that rising temperature of significance 
observable in the relation of the mind to its object. And before the 
various degrees are to be accounted more valuable in the higher 
levels or less valuable in the lower ones the fact itself must be 
evaluated. There are many facts that are not worth knowing just 
as there are plenty of art-objects that might better never have been 
brought to completion and the light. It is as impossible therefore to 
determine the relative importance of values by an appeal to quantity 
as it is to determine values by the factor of interest. Measure is 
applicable only after valuation has been made. Further, outside of 
serial contexts more of the same quality is not desirable in a con- 
textual value. For the réle of measure is just to limit quantities of 
things which out of due proportion are no longer values. 


M. Wuritcoms Hess. 
ATHENS, OHIO. 
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The Essence of Plotinus: Extracts from the Six Enneads and 
Porphyry’s Life of Plotmus. Based on the translation of Stephen 
MacKenna. With an appendix giving some of the most impor- 
tant Platonic and Aristotelian sources on which Plotinus drew, 
and an annotated bibliography. Compiled by Grace H. Turn- 
BULL. Foreword by the Very Reverend W. R. Inge, D.D. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1934. xx-+ 301 pp. $2.50. 
The information contained in the above bibliographical details 

constitute the most important comment that can be made on this mod- 

est and useful volume. Plotinus has, from being too long neglected, 
come to be almost too popular a philosopher, and for general courses 
in the history of philosophy and for the general reader this book 
will be very welcome indeed. It is based with some modifications 
largely on the Stephen MacKenna translations. Some of the modi- 
fications are questionable, and, according to the compiler’s own 
preface, Mr. MacKenna questioned them. Thus it is to be wondered 
whether ‘‘Mind’’ is really a better rendering than ‘‘Intellectual- 

Principle’ for Nous. The passages chosen give an adequate con- 

spectus of the movement and context of Plotinus’s thought, despite 

Miss Turnbull’s somewhat alarming announcement that she has 

‘‘tried to free Plotinus the philosopher and mystic from the veil of 

metaphysical subtle ties and outworn science which have too long 
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obscured him from our view and to show the shining soul of him 
alone’’ (p. vii). 

The tracts of the Enneads are given in the order of Porphyry’s 
arrangement rather than in that of Plotinus’s writing, but the 
chronological order is indicated by the arabic numerals after the 
title of each. Crucial tractates for the understanding of Plotinus 
are nearly all there: Time and Eternity, Dialectic, Nature, Contem- 
plation and the One; The Three Primal Principles; The Nature of 
the Good; Intellectual Beauty; The Omnipresence of the Authentic 
Existent; The Good; The Good and the One. 

There is a ‘‘literary’’ but helpful sketch of the influence of 
Plotinus on thinkers from St. Augustine to Coleridge and Emerson. 
There is a useful bibliography including most of the leading texts 
and translations of Plotinus and critical works on his philosophy, 
and on Neo-Platonism. The book does not need the justification of 
Plotinus that Dean Inge gives him and it, that Neo-Platonism is 
“‘evidence’’ for those who are troubled by the old ‘‘evidences’’ for 
the truth of religious dogma. 

I. E. 


René Descartes. Lettres sur la morale. Correspondance avec la 
Princesse Elizabeth, Chanut et la Reine Christine. Texte revue 
et presenté par Jacques CHEVALIER. Paris: Boivin et Cie. 
1935. xxviii-+ 332 pp. 30 fr. 


This in an interesting collection of letters passed between Des- 
cartes, on the one hand, the Princess Elizabeth, Chanut, and Queen 
Christina on the other. This correspondence has already been 
printed several times but is given here with modern spelling and 
explanatory notes. It forms therefore a useful volume for those 
who wish in compact form Descartes’ ideas on ethics, as well as an 
intimate picture of a mind which is too often presented in an im- 
personal manner. Whether the hints of an ethics as here presented 
do form the culmination of the Cartesian system, as the editor of 
the volume appears to think, may be a matter of doubt, but it is 
clear that in writing to his royal friends Descartes assumed the role 
of moralist more frequently than that of epistemologist and meta- 
physician. 

G. B. 


Morals and Politics: Theories of their Relation from Hobbes and 
Spinoza to Marx and Bosanquet. KE. F. Carrirr. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1935. 216 pp. $2.25. 

This volume has as its central thesis the contention that we must 
regard our obligation to obey the state as independent of and log- 
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ically prior to our interest in obeying it. The first part (157 pages) 
examines certain great political philosophers in modern times, classi- 
fying together Hobbes, Spinoza, Hume, and Rousseau because they 
explain political obligation in terms of personal advantage resulting 
from obedience to the authority of the state, commending Locke 
particularly and Kant less heartily because they base political obli- 
gation on the ultimate fact of obligations that are prior to political 
enactments, and considering Hegel, Green, and Bosanquet as de- 
parting from the wisdom of Locke and Kant to a position akin at 
times to the errors of Hobbes and his kind. Marx does not figure 
in the book as prominently as the sub-title might lead one to sup- 
pose. The second part (59 pages) analyzes such terms as duty and 
interest, rights, liberty, ‘‘the general will,’’ and ‘‘social contract.’’ 
Where so many vital matters are discussed in small compass, no 
reader is likely to follow the author with entire agreement. I seem 
to find the author incorrect on certain historical points: e.g., I be- 
lieve that Hobbes’ dictum that where there is no law there is no 
injustice is an analytical statement, whereby Hobbes defines what 
he chooses to use the word ‘‘injustice’’ to mean, and is not a syn- 
thetical statement such as would justify Mr. Carritt in attributing 
to Hobbes (as he does on page 25) the idea that might is right. 
Also when Hobbes wrote that ‘‘covenants, without the sword, are 
but words,’’ he does not seem to me to have meant, as Mr. Carritt 
interprets him (page 31), that obligation to keep a covenant is but 
a matter of self-interest; rather he seems to me to have been in- 
sisting that a man is not obliged to the same course of action where 
political authority is weak or non-existent as where it is effective 
and efficient. Mr. Carritt has made, I think, a confusion. Hobbes 
insists that what we are obliged to do in political society is quite 
other than what men would do in a state of nature (which is a 
state where both reason and political institutions are by definition 
absent); Mr. Carritt takes him to mean that political action is 
merely a device for satisfying better the natural lusts of men. Mr. 
Carritt makes Hobbes into a ‘‘ Hobbist’’ as many of Hobbes’ critics 
have done ever since partisan attacks on the Leviathan began in the 
1650’s. Hobbes has his weak points and is often guilty of over- 
statement of his case. Yet he clearly said that the laws of nature are 
rules of reason, and that they lead men from crudity (moral as well 
as cultural) towards peace and civilization. This is very different 
from saying that political obedience is an indirect device for getting 
what the ‘‘natural man’’ can not get in ‘‘the state of nature.’’ 
Mr. Carritt’s systematic discussion of rights and liberty de- 
serves attention: it is as keen and decisive as it is compact: it is, I 
think, generally sound. I confess strong sympathy with his con- 
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tention that the idea of ‘‘the general will’’ is an unintelligible way 
of trying to justify the fact of political obligation. I am not sure, 
however, that I could accept his justification of the fact of. political 
obligation as sufficient. He concludes that he obeys a law simply 
as being a law (i.e., when he would not do the act any way because 
of some obligation independent of the law or because of some other 
non-political reason) ‘‘because I think my act will be public and 
exemplary and will promote general obedience to the whole sys- 
tem of laws, and that the general obedience so produced will bring 
about more justice or happiness in general’’ (p. 212). In this 
statement and others like it, Mr. Carritt is in line with the tradition 
of English philosophy which has tended to regard government as 
imposed on individuals who had their complete individuality apart 
from the state. And while I should welcome a reaction from the 
too-mystical tendency of German and idealistic political philosophy, 
I wonder whether the reaction need revive a kind of social atomism. 
After all, Aristotle not simply talked about the ‘‘mean’’ but also, 
in such matters as politics, exhibited it. 


S. P. L. 


Philosophy and Logical Syntax. Rupour Carnap. (Psyche Minia- 


tures General Series, No. 70.) London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co., Ltd. 1935. 100 pp. 2s. 6d. 


In 1934 Professor Carnap delivered a series of three lectures at 
the University of London. They are now printed in this little vol- 
ume. Their general theme, broadly put, is that the meaning of 
terms is to be discovered in the use made of the sentences in which 
those terms occur. Hence if the sole task of philosophy lies in the 
clarification of meanings, it becomes essential to cultivate philosophic 
grammar or syntax. I know of no approach to the problems of 
philosophy which is so refreshing and fruitful. The lectures were 
intended to introduce Professor Carnap’s hearers to the topics more 
adequately dealt with in his Logische Syntax der Sprache (already 
reviewed in THIS JOURNAL). In so far as it is possible to discuss 
the difficult contents of that book in a general way, the lectures are a 
model of clarity. They discuss the grounds for the writer’s ‘‘re- 
jection of metaphysics,’’ explain some of the basic distinctions in 
logical syntax, and briefly show how the latter is to be applied to 
current issues in the philosophies of mathematics, physics, and psy- 
cho-biology. The book can be recommended as an excellent intro- 
duction to the larger volume. 

E. N. 
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Saggio di una concezione filosofica della scienza. Vol. 1. La posizione 
gnoseologica della scitenza. FRANCESCO ALBERGAMO. Napoli: 
Luigi Loffredo. 1934. 149 pp. 20 Lire. 


Fundamentally, according to Albérgamo, scientific knowledge is 
the same as perceptual knowledge: the two differ only as kinds of 
description more or less adequate to the facts which both approxi- 
mate in varying degrees. As an empirical construction, science has 
an heuristic aspect. However, both traditional logical processes, 
deduction and induction, are impossible, since the former is analysis 
a priori and the latter synthesis a posteriori, whereas thought pro- 
ceeds effectively only by synthetic construction @ priort. Principles 
are neither validated by experience, nor are they necessary a priori; 
thought is unrestricted in its application of principles. Experi- 
ence, therefore, in a second aspect, is a process of unification, a re- 
duction of the heterogeneous to the homogeneous. This unification 
is accomplished by ‘‘interpretation,’’ in which diverse phenomena 
are considered, through a mediating idea, to be particular mani- 
festations of a single reality. Experience is constructed by thought 
using principles freely: between such doctrines as determinism 
and indeterminism, there is little to choose, for cause and chance 
are both principles by which to organize experience, both incapable 
of verification either intrinsically or by experience. Albérgamo 
finds occasion to touch on most of the traditional problems that have 
been associated with the philosophical examination of scientific 
method. The problems yield facilely to translation to his terms, 
and an impressive number of philosophers are reduced to or refuted 
by his conception of scientific knowledge and ‘‘interpretation.”’ 
Indeed the greatest originality of the work appears, perhaps un- 
consciously, in the strange assortment of allies Albérgamo assembles 
for himself from the philosophers of the past and present. Perhaps 
in a later volume of his work some advantages of this analysis of 
science will be apparent other than its power of reconciling deduc- 
tion with induction and determinism with indeterminism. 

R. McK. 


Buddhism: Its Birth and Dispersal. Mrs. C. A. F. Rays Davis. 
Revised Edition. London: Butterworth. 1934. 

Indian Religion and Survival. Mrs. C. A. F. Roys Davips. London: 
Allen & Unwin. 1934. 

Outlines of Buddhism. Mrs. C. A. F. Ruys Davmws. London: 
Methuen. 1934. 

Japanese Buddhism. Str Cuartes Exiot. London: Edward Ar- 
nold. New York: Longmans, Green. 1935. 
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Essays in Zen Buddhism. D. T. Suzuxt. Third Series. London: 
Luzac. 1934. 


The Training of the Zen Buddhist Monk. D. T. Suzuxr. Kyoto: 
Eastern Buddhist Society. 1934. 


The ‘‘Revised Edition’’ of Mrs. Rhys Davids’ Buddhism, Its 
Birth and Dispersal which appeared last year is in reality not so 
much a revision of the 1912 Buddhism, but rather a new book sub- 
stituted for the old one. In the author’s opinion the first edition 
of her book ‘‘is as passé as would be today a text book of twenty- 
two years ago on electricity, ether, magnetism.’’ Not only has much 
been done in Pali Scholarship since 1912, but (as all her recent 
readers know) Mrs. Rhys Davids’ whole point of view concerning 
the teaching of the Founder has been transformed. In several re- 
cent works which have appeared with surprising rapidity in the 
last few years, she has expounded in detail her mature and final 
conclusions about Buddhism and the reasons that have led her to 
give up the opinions which (following her husband and in common 
with several great Buddhist scholars) she formerly held; and in this 
‘Revised Edition’’ she has managed to condense most of what is 
essential in her thought, as well as the story of the first four cen- 
turies of Buddhism, within some 248 small and well-printed pages. 
The charge she makes against the generally accepted interpretation 
(both West and East) of the religion is no mere philological mat- 
ter, but of a fundamental sort, and is of interest not merely to the 
technical student of Buddhism, but to everyone interested in the 
history of religion. In her opinion the monastic followers of 
Gotama, in the course of the three centuries that followed his death, 
modified his teaching to such an extent as to make it over from a 
really challenging and spiritual doctrine to an essentially passive, 
pessimistic, world-fleeing, and monkish set of rules and practices. 
But enough of his real teaching still shines through the canonical 
writings to be recognizable (by its very contrast to the general con- 
ventions of the monastic remainder) and to show an original belief 
in a real and active self, in will and moral responsibility in becoming 
rather than static being, in a ‘‘More’’ rather than a ‘‘Less.”’ 

The same general thesis is sustained and farther applied in two 
smaller books published by Mrs. Rhys Davids just before the ap- 
pearance of the revised Buddhism, entitled, respectively, Outlines 
of Buddhism, a Historical Sketch, and Indian Religion and Survival. 
In the latter of these the new interpretation of Gotama’s doctrine 
of the self, together with much fresh study of important passages, 
is applied to the question of survival, and of moral responsibility. 

It is too early to come to any final opinion on the problems which 
Mrs. Rhys Davids has brought forward; but this much may be said: 
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enough evidence has been adduced to throw a great deal of doubt 
upon the anatta doctrine, and to put Pali scholarship on enquiry 
concerning the possibility of coming to closer grips with the Found- 
er’s actual teaching. It is at least conceivable that a persistent, co- 
operative investigation, along the pathways blazed by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, might succeed in isolating an original core within the Vinaya 
and the Suttas (comparable to ‘‘Q’’ of New Testament scholarship), 
distinguishable with considerable probability from the later, monk- 
ish accretion. 

Sir Charles Eliot, whose posthumous volume on Japanese Budd- 
hism has just been published, was in at least verbal disagreement 
with Mrs. Rhys Davids on the anatta question. That Gotama taught 
the no-self doctrine was, in his opinion, one of the most certain con- 
clusions of the study of Buddhism. The interpretation given by 
Sir Charles to the anatta doctrine, however, is such that the dif- 
ference between his view and that of Mrs. Rhys Davids turns out 
to be chiefly verbal. For he takes the doctrine to be merely a pro- 
test against the conception of an utterly static self-substance ; ‘‘the 
essence of the Buddha’s doctrine is that self or soul can be changed 
or improved.”’ 

Japanese Buddhism is the long-anticipated conclusion of the 
author’s great work on Hinduism and Buddhism and might properly 
be called Volume IV of that book. As the reader may recall, the 
three volumes published in 1921 (in addition to their treatment of 
Hinduism) dealt with the origin and history of Indian Buddhism, 
and traced that religion through Ceylon, Burma, Siam, ‘‘Camboja,”’ 
Champa, Java, Tibet, China, and Korea,—and gave barely four 
pages to Japan. The chief reason for this omission of Japanese 
Buddhism was the author’s appointment as British Ambassador to 
Japan and his proper reticence in writing about the religion of that 
country while sustaining an official relation to it. But he busied 
himself during the many years of his residence there in collecting 
material for his volume on Japanese Buddhism, and but for the 
final chapter he had completed the work when he died on his way 
home, in 1931. 

While Japanese Buddhism is the completion of the earlier work, 
it is intended to be also a quite independent book; and for this rea- 
son the author began at the beginning and devoted 176 pages to a 
survey of Buddhism in India and China. The major part of the 
volume deals with the history of Japanese Buddhism and with the 
five principal sects. As was, of course, inevitable, both the stronger 
and the weaker points of the earlier work are carried on into this 
one. The book is a mine of scholarly information, admirably and 
interestingly presented, with systems, sympathy, and humor; based 
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upon the original sources most of which were directly open to this 
versatile linguist. Years of arduous study, years of residence in 
Buddhist lands, and endless face-to-face discussions with learned 
Buddhists, have gone into the making of these volumes. Yet it 
must be said, with all its learning, the book has its disappointments. 
I remember finishing Hinduism and Buddhism, when it first ap- 
peared, with the feeling that, being so very good, the book ought 
to have been better; and the same judgment rises inevitably in my 
mind on finishing Japanese Buddhism. The truth is, of course, 
we have no right to demand everything of any author; and perhaps 
it was to have been expected that a man so learned in languages and 
so interested in exact historical detail should not care greatly for 
philosophy or for the inner side of the religious experience. The 
reader whose only acquaintance with Buddhism was derived from 
Eliot’s volumes would finish his reading with very little notion of 
the inner life of a Buddhist and with a great wonder just what 
Buddhist thinkers really believe and why they believe it. 

Like Sir Charles Eliot, Professor Suzuki has recently added a 
further volume to an already large and important work. Students 
of Japanese Buddhism will recall with pleasure his Essays in Zen 
Buddhism and will give a warm welcome to the third volume of 
this work. Like its two predecessors, it is a collection of separate 
but related essays on various subjects connected with Zen. As the 
first volume was intended to introduce this type of Buddhism to 
Western readers, most of the more general aspects of the subject 
were there included; the second volume was rather less general in 
the choice of subjects treated; and the first part of the third vol- 
ume is relatively technical. It deals with the content and the in- 
terpretation of two Mahayana works, early translated from Sanskrit 
into Chinese, which came to have a large influence upon Zen thought 
—the Gandavyuha and the Prajnaparamita. The last part of the 
volume is devoted to themes of greater interest to the general reader, 
and the final essay, on ‘‘The Zen Life in Pictures’’ is illustrated by 
a series of excellent reproductions of most beautiful Japanese paint- 
ings. Other reproductions are scattered through the earlier part 
of the book (as they are through the first and second series of Es- 
Says), and add greatly to the value of the work. Few readers will 
be able to grasp the meaning of all the philosophical conceptions 
expounded in these volumes, but none can fail to see the beauty of 
the illustrations, and many will through them catch the feeling, if 
they can not understand the expressions, of Zen Buddhism. 

The productiveness of Professor Suzuki’s pen is as notable as is 
the quality of his work. Contemporaneously with the publication 
of his third volume of Essays, he brought out a little book on The 
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Training of the Zen Buddhist Monk, which describes in popular and 
interesting fashion the life of humility, of labor, of service, of prayer 
and gratitude, and of meditation followed by the members of the 
monastic order in Zen Buddhism. Like the three volumes of essays, 
this book has many fascinating illustrations—these being drawings 
by a Zen monk. 

When one considers Professor Suzuki’s four volumes on Zen 
referred to in this review, and adds to them his Introduction to Zen 
Buddhism, his translation of the Lankavatara Sutra, his Studies in 
the Lankawatara Sutra, and his translation of Asvaghosha, one must 
recognize that no one else has ever done so much to interpret Japan- 
ese Buddhism to the West. The reader may be interested in know- 
ing that two more volumes from his pen are promised: a history of 
Zen in China (as a Fourth Series of Zen Essays) and a book upon 
Zen contributions to Japanese culture. 


JAMES B. PRATT. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


Mencius. Leonarp A. LYALL, translator. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1932. xxviii -+ 277 pp. 
Mencius is one of ancient China’s most brilliant writers and, for 
the general reader, easier to understand than some others. Legge’s 
famous translation, excellent though it be, is somewhat stiff and 


heavy, and moreover no longer easily within everyone’s reach. A 
new version is therefore certainly not superfluous. Mr. Lyall has 
given a very spirited rendering, easy to read, and the publishers have 
given the book a most attractive appearance. It is provided with 
excellent indexes, both of names and subjects. I only regret that 
the translator shows little familiarity with what in recent years has 
been written by Sinologues. I particularly object to his rendering 
of the important keyword Té by ‘‘mind’’ (p. 45); in the gradual 
change of meaning of this word from ‘‘innate qualities’’ to ‘‘virtue”’ 
in an ethical sense lies the whole story of Confucianism. 


J.J. L. DuYVENDAK. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Lubac, Emile: Le cycle de l’inconscient. Paris: Félix Alcan. 
1934. 194 pp. 20 fr. (Develops the theories of the author’s Les 
miveaux de conscience et d’inconscient and Les dimensions du 
temps. ) 

Monod, Wilfred: Le probléme du bien. Essai de théodicée et 
journal d’un pasteur. 3 vols. Paris: Félix Alean. 1934. xxil+ 
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1140 pp.; 739 pp.; 984 pp. (A defense of faith in the ‘‘Father,’’ . 
expounded in three parts: its relation to the problem of evil; its 
place in Christian theology ; its value for religious practise.) 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. 60° Année, Nos. 5 et 6. Les facteurs 
biologiques et la population: M. Halbwachs. L’étude du caractére 
chez l’enfant et ]’orientation professionnelle: H. Wallon. La philo- 
sophie politique de Ch. Renouvier: Ch. Baudown. Le versant réel 
du fonctionnement: R. Ruyer. 

Dire TATWELT. 11 Jahrgang, Heft 2. Die allgemeingiiltige 
Grundlage einer gemeinsamen kritischen Philosophie: Francesco 
Orestano. Grundziige der Ethik: Bruno Bauch. Strémungen in 
der amerikanischen Philosophie der Gegenwart: John M. Warbeke. 
Der deutsche Idealismus und die Gegenwart: Bruno Jordan. Aus 
der weiten Welt des Geistes (Thaddius Zielinski, Recht gegen Recht, 
u. a. Beitrage). 

ScrentiA. Vol. LVII,N. CCLXXVI-4. Probleme und Methoden 
der Periodenforschung in Astronomie und Geophysik: K. Stumpf. 
L’alba della Geografia moderna: R. Almagid. Eutopotropism: A. 
C. Lane. la psychologie des conduites: L. Verlame. Essai de 
périodisation du siécle passé: P. Teleki. L’infini dans la pensée 
des Grees: F. Enriques. (N. CCLXXVII-5.) Considérations sur 
la rotation des satellites: E. M. Antoniadi. Uebersiattigung: R. LE. 
Ivesegang. Fallacies of the Senses. First Part: T. Burrow. La 
posizione linguistica dell’ etrusco: C. Battistz. (N. CCLXXVIII- 
6.) Ziele und Aufgaben der Paragenesenforschung: F. Angel. La 
découverte de la circulation du sang: L. Baudin. Fallacies of the 
Senses. Second Part: 7. Burrow. II metodo statistico mello studio 
dei fatti sociali: F. Vinct. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


In Paris, September 15-23, 1935, will take place the first Inter- 
national Congress for the Unity of Science. The general aim of 
these congresses is to consider all questions relevant to the scientific 
enterprise as a whole, and in particular to make known and to fur- 
ther the logistic investigations of Bertrand Russell, the studies repre- 
sented by the contributions to Erkenntnis, the writings of the Wiener 
Kreis, the metamathematical studies of David Hilbert, the metalogic 
of the Polish school, the critical pragmatism of American thinkers, 
and all movements jointly sympathetic to the empirical habit of mind 
and a utilization of logical and mathematical techniques. The topics 
of the various congresses will be determined from time to time. Since 
a main task is to present the essential nature of the scientific venture 
and habit of mind (‘‘the logie of science,’’ ‘‘the logical syntax of 
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the language of science,’’ ‘‘unity of science,’’ ‘‘scientific empiri- 
cism,’’ and the like) the first congress is to be dedicated to the 
philosophy of science. 

A preliminary congress concerned with laying plans for the 
first International Congress was held in Prague, September, 1934. 
The report of the preliminary congress is available in the journal 
Erkenntnis, or in book form from Felix Meiner (Leipzig). At that 
time a temporary committee of organization was formed with the 
following membership:.Carnap (Prague), Frank (Prague), J¢rgen- 
sen (Copenhagen), Lukasiewicz (Warsaw), Morris (Chicago), Neu- 
rath (The Hague), Reichenbach (Istanbul), Rougier (Cairo), 
Schlick (Vienna). A Permanent Committee is in process of forma- 
tion, and acceptances to membership have been received from 
Bridgman, Cartan, Enriquez, Fréchet, Paul Gautier, Hadamard, 
Pierre Janet, Kotarbinski, Lashley, C. I. Lewis, C. Nicolle. When 
completed the committee will be representative of all the main fields 
of science. 

Correspondence may be addressed to the Secretary, Dr. Otto 
Neurath, Mundaneum Institute, 267 Obrechtstraat, The Hague, 
Holland. 





The Tenth Italian National Congress of Philosophy will be held 


in Salsomaggiore-Parma, September 7-13, 1935. Among the special 
subjects for discussion are Logic in the Sciences (September 10) 
and Realism (September 11). Communications should be addressed 
to Presidenza Societa Filosofica Italiana, X Congresso Nazionale di 
Filosofia, Viale Mazzini 6, Roma. 





The next meeting of the Catholic Philosophical Association will 
be held at the John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio, December 
30 and 31, 1935. The general subject of the meeting will be 
‘*Philosophy of the Sciences.’’ Six aspects of this general theme 
will be discussed in papers read at the morning sessions. Round 
table discussions in the afternoons will be devoted to social ethics, 
esthetics, general metaphysics, and epistemology. 





